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Problems the Adolescence 


Exceptional Children 
Growing Emotionally 


all ages the world and so- 
cieties widely differing culture, 
adolescents have had five main prob- 
lems solve. These are (1) 
ing their own physical growth and 
development (2) achieving 
emancipation from the fam- 


Samuel Laycock 


Studies adolescents other cultures 
such those described have 
shown that most the stresses and 
strains adolescence not exist 
under the social system many primi- 
tive tribes. Under primi- 
tive conditions, means 


ily and attaining emotional elaborate series 
independence and maturity pubic rites, adolescents find 
(3) accepting their own solution for their prob- 
characteristic sex role and almost overnight. 

adjusting wholesomely would seem that 
the opposite sex (4) find- major 
ing and entering upon our modern so- 
suitable vocation and (5) the result the 


that will give meaning and 
purpose life. The solu- 
tion these five problems 
seems depend not much the 
internal biological physiological 
changes the adolescents themselves 
upon the social forces that impinge 
upon teen-age boys and girls from the 
particular culture which they live. 


Samuel R. Laycock 


have developed. 
soon the primitive boy 
reached puberty 


sense being able reproduce the 


Samoa, 1928, Morrow and Company, New 
York, New York. 
Marcaret, Growing New 
Guinea, 1938, Morrow and Company, New 
York, New York. 


Laycock, D., professor educational psychology the Univer- 


sity Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. His undergraduate work was done the University 
Toronto where won the Prince Wales gold medal for highest honors general 
proficiency. received his master arts and master education degrees from the Uni- 
versity Alberta Edmonton, and his doctorate from the University London, England. 

Dr. Laycock the author numerous educational and psychological works, and 
the co-author Mental Hygiene, Manual for Teachers, review which appeared 
the February 

For some time, parent-teacher associations have commanded much his time. 


president the Saskatchewan Federation Home and School Clubs, convener 
school education the Canadian Federation Home and School, and 
numerous articles parent-teacher magazines Canada. 

Dr. Laycock also contributor numerous articles research and mental hygiene, 
associate editor Understanding the Child, and member this advisory 


board. 
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species, was accepted, means 
initiatory pubic rites, into full adult- 
hood. left his abode with his 
mother and went and lived with the 
men the tribe. once married 
and settled down accordance with 
the customs the tribe. was taught 
feel his new physical power and 
rejoice it. entered once upon 
man’s job joining hunting and 
warfare. was initiated into the 
tribal lore and religion, and thereby 
found the tribe’s solution the mys- 
teries life and death. 


Our modern adolescent has much 
worse time it. Legal maturity de- 
layed until twenty-one years 
age and other forms social maturity 
may delayed even later age. 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen years 
age when great number our 
girls and boys reach puberty, they are 
still school and may remain there for 
many years. They are economically 
dependent their parents—often until 
twenty even twenty-five years 
age. Because this fact, every effort 
made many parents belittle 
the adolescent’s physical growth and 
development, keep him tied emo- 
tionally his home and delay, for 
long possible, his interest the 
opposite sex. cannot marry for 
many years after puberty. either 
not ready for job job not avail- 
able for him. result must con- 
tinue supported his parents. 
Added this the fact that his par- 
ents, many cases, have 
philosophy life their own. Conse- 
quently, they are often little 
help adolescent that trying 
understand what life and how 
should relate himself it. 

All adolescents our society have 
more less difficulty solving the 
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five major problems discussed above. 
When come the adolescent that 
deviates from the 
physically mentally, his problems 
are often increased many fold. this 
article shall confine our discussion 
the problem that the exceptional 
adolescent likely have gaining 
emotional emancipation from the fam- 
ily and attaining emotional maturity. 


GOALS EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


What constitutes this process 
growing emotionally? What 
emotional maturity? Crichton 
believes that order grow 
child must make three principal ad- 
justments. must first make ad- 
justment society passing from the 
self-centered isolation infancy full 
communion with his fellow creatures. 
Secondly, must psychologically 
adjusted potential mate and the 
conception parenthood. Thirdly, 
must make some effort adjust the 
infinite. 

making these three adjustments 
Miller suggests that the child in- 
volved series complete transi- 
tions. “He begins life entirely de- 
pendent, egocentric, irresponsible; 
should become fully independent, al- 
truistic, responsible. has pass 
from the completely filial the com- 
pletely independent attitude. From be- 
ing the victim circumstances and en- 
vironment, helpless the face these 
two factors, should end being 
independent both and the captain 
his own soul. Lastly, from being first 
unconscious .of himself center 
attraction, should attain the com- 
pletely adult attitude which includes 
readiness ignored.” 


The New Psychology 
the Teacher, 1924, Seltzer, New York, New 
York. 
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Williams* suggests certain specific 
signs emotional immaturity. Among 
them lists the following: men and 
women shy and self-conscious the 
presence each other; husbands that 
are more devoted their mothers than 
their wives; parents embarrassed 
the sex questions their children; 
husbands that are not understood; in- 
dividuals that are incapable living 
adult sex life and finding satis- 
faction and healthful stimulation it; 
men that must love many women 
briefly and find difficult impossible 
love one for any length time; men 
that would rather mother their 
dren than provide for them; individuals 
that force sex one form another 
the fore; adults that want what they 
want when they want it; wives that be- 
lieve that their husbands are never 
given square deal; individuals that 
are afraid ask for raise; and peo- 
ple living beyond their incomes. 
the above might added individuals 
that exhibit, their behavior, temper 
tantrums, jealousy, irrational fears, 
bullying, boasting, bossiness, and other 
infantile ways behaving. 

the Vineland Maturity Scale 
lists among the signs social matur- 
ity individuals from eighteen 
twenty-five years age the following 
characteristics: goes distant points 
alone, looks after own health, goes out 
nights unrestricted, controls own ex- 
penditures, assumes responsibilities be- 
yond his own personal needs, performs 
skilled work, engages 
recreation, inspires confidence, can 
relied upon times stress, fills posi- 
tions social trust, shares community 


E., Adolescence, 1930, 
Farrar and Rinehart, New York, New York. 


The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale, 1936, The Training School, Vineland, 
New Jersey. 
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responsibility, creates his own oppor- 
tunities, and promotes the general wel- 
fare. 

The statements emotional maturity 
outlined above are the goals towards 
which teachers exceptional children 
must try guide their pupils. 


DANGERS THAT BESET THE PATH 
EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


one the major objectives 
lead child from dependence inde- 
pendence, many difficulties beset the 
path the exceptional child and 
adolescent. The chief danger lies pri- 
marily the attitude his parents 
and secondarily the attitude his 
teachers and comrades. very large 
number parents and some teachers 

will not cooperate developing 
independence and self-reliance. In- 
deed they are active agents against any 
such development. child handi- 
capped physically mentally, the par- 
ents often set out hinder him from 
doing for himself what well able 
do. Just because handicapped, 
they cripple him further giving him 
opportunity develop self-help 
feeding himself, dressing himself, 
caring for himself the toilet, and 
making decisions about his own ac- 
tivities and friends. happens 
exceptional the sense gifted, 
the parents’ pride and overconcern 
work towards the same end. They 
want him achieve his best that they 
often plan his career and make all his 
decisions for him. thus apt 
become sort psychological prisoner 
reason his own gifts. 

The greatest danger all excep- 
Nothing undermines emotional secur- 
ity and emotional independence more 
than the doing too much for child. 
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able things for himself, that 
not capable competent. Mature 
adults often get their first intimation 
advancing age the solicitious care 
with which younger person helps 
them down steps performs some 
similar service. This often shock 
the adult but the implication ob- 
vious. the implication the 
overprotection exception] children. 
Teachers also tend overprotect these 
children. Siblings and schoolmates are 
apt too, parents and teach- 
ers have the wrong attitude. little 
leadership here goes long way 
either direction. 


Parents and teachers that coddle and 
overprotect exceptional child usual- 
because they are themselves 
emotionally insecure. They have dis- 
covered socially-acceptable means 
satisfying their own needs. 
they themselves were emotionally in- 
secure children were disappointed 
love marriage, parents and 
teachers often suck the life-blood 
emotional independence out these 
youngsters. Unfortunately, the excep- 
tional child has less means strug- 
gling against such domination the 
guise overprotection than normal 
children have. often living 
example “From him that hath not 
shall taken away even that which 
hath.” 


adolescence the exceptional child 
has unusually great difficulty at- 
taining psychological weaning from 
home and family. His own sense 
independence and responsibility usual- 
has been undermined from infancy 
and the life-long habits himself and 
his parents, deeply ingrained, are very 
hard break. Since the habit 
letting and fostering independence 
must date from infancy, particular- 
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hard for parents these children 
help them adolescence giving 
them freedom and independence. 
the case the handicapped adolescent 
the handicap still remains and, be- 
cause does, many parents and some 
coddling and overprotection. They 
find difficult understand that ex- 
ceptional adolescents, like all other 
adolescents, need reach out their 
emotions beyond the home, rely 
friends their own sex and also the 
opposite sex and, above all, learn 
rely upon themselves and their 
own resources. 


addition the danger foster- 
ing the continuance the child’s emo- 
tional dependence his parents and 
teachers, there the added danger that 
remain egocentric. The adolescent 
that egocentric greatly crippled— 
whether handicapped gifted. 
Christianity’s chief cornerstone the 
belief that one can find his own 
full self-expression except insofar 
freely and voluntarily serves others. 
Because the tendency make the 
exceptional child the center atten- 
tion has unusual difficulty becom- 
ing altruistic and taking responsi- 
bility for others. Often given 
opportunity for doing things for others 
for exhibiting interest them. 


the opposite extreme the ex- 
ceptional child that coddled and over- 
protected the one that rejected 
his parents because his disability 
through lack understanding. Lord 
Byron, the poet, was referred his 
mother “that lame brat,” 
adult life revealed the disastrous re- 
sults that treatment. Many parents 
are disappointed the child that 
crippled, deaf, blind,. subnormal. 
They show that disappointment often 
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unconsciously subtle but none the 
fashion. Occasionally 
parents discuss quite openly their dis- 
appointment over the child and his 
handicap. they may openly show 
their favoritism for his more normal 
sibling. Teachers, too, often have the 
attitude that handicapped children are 
worth their time and atten- 
tion, and this subtly communicated 
pupils. Only that deep reverence 
for personality that expressed all 
truly democratic behavior can give 
parents and teachers alike the proper 
attitude towards handicapped children. 
the contrary gifted children are 
likely suffer not much from con- 
tempt misunderstanding. 
Many gifted child has been re- 
proached and inhibited from emerging 
into the larger world affairs 
saw them, all because parental mis- 
understanding his essential ability 
and rate progress. 


Aside from the effects the over- 
protection rejection parents and 
teachers the adolescent’s develop- 
ment emotional maturity, there 
further danger. 
rounding exceptional children make 
their growth independence, altruism, 
and responsibility difficult. the na- 
ture things, because they are ex- 
ceptional, they often have not adequate 
opportunities for emotional emancipa- 
tion and for growth towards emotional 
maturity. Physically handicapped, they 
may not able leave home visit 
friends, engage sports. blind 
deaf, they may segregated for 
education with those their own kind. 
The mentally retarded and the gifted 
are out step with their more normal 
comrades intellectual development 
and this complicates greatly their so- 
cial adjustment. 


The dangers enumerated add 
the difficulty that many exceptional 
adolescents experience achieving 
wholesome conception themselves 
relation their peers, their family, 
and the larger community and its 
work. The commandment “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor thyself” implies 
first all well-balanced and whole- 
some attitude oneself. The danger 
that exceptional adolescents have feel- 
ings dependence and inadequacy, 
with consequent results oversensi- 
tiveness, shyness, self-pity, bossiness, 
bullying, and delinquency, great. In- 
deed, delinquent adolescents may 
defined those boys and girls that 
have not been able form adequate 
concept the self independent, 
responsible, and altruistic individual. 


HELPING THE EXCEPTIONAL ADOLESCENT 
GROW EMOTIONALLY 


The only guarantee safe and 
sane adolescence for the exceptional 
child lies developing his parents 
and teachers objective and intel- 
approach the study his dif- 
ficulties achieving emotional matur- 
ity. 

There are three main channels 
which this understanding the diffi- 
culties the exceptional child and 
adolescent can achieved. These are 
through parent-teacher associations, 
through study groups, and through per- 
sonal conferences between parents and 
teachers. 

The parent-teacher association 
should afford parents and teachers 
opportunity discuss what the demo- 
cratic ideal means education. 
should lead them realize that every 
average, handicapped, 
and gifted has equal right develop 
his fullest capacity and that each 
worthy the greatest respect 
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individual. Each worth the best 
effort parents and teachers. Teach- 
ers must come see that their pro- 
fessional skill challenged greatly 
gifted normal child. Parents must 
feel that their handicapped re- 
quires security, respect, and intelligent 
guidance. 


the parent- teacher association the 
emotional needs for security, status, and 
achievement should studied 
how they may best fulfilled for both 
normal and exceptional children. Par- 
ents and teachers must learn that 
getting education involves more 
than acquiring the skills reading, 
writing, and computing and some 
knowledge facts history and 
geography. They must, through study 
together, come see that there are 
other skills—skills cooperative liv- 
ing—that are vital. They must realize 
what the goal maturity means and 
how much sense self-reliance and 
independence, well interest 
for others, con- 
teacher associations then, the problem 
the exceptional child should arise 
that all parents and teachers may see 
that the objectives education are the 
same for all children. The means, how- 
ever, for attaining these objectives 
maturity must varied meet the 
needs individual children. This 
true among so-called normal children 
well among the exceptional. 


study groups parents must 
helped find specific ways which 
they can help their particular excep- 
tional child have sense security 
and self-respect, feeling independ- 
ence, and confidence his own re- 
sources. They must helped see 
the dangers overprotection and re- 
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jection. They must aided look 
their child’s handicap objective 
way. They need help understand- 
ing their own reactions the excep- 
tional child the home. all this 
the teacher must have real part. 
teacher exceptional child can 
hope succeed without definite and 
constant association with the parents 
her pupils. The parents should come 
the school often both singly and 
third the time devoted the educa- 
tion exceptional children should 
devoted the education their 
parents. 


addition the larger group the 
parent-teacher association the 
smaller study groups, there will 
need for conferences between parents 
and teachers, nurses, social workers, 
and visiting teachers. Parents can 
helped with their more personal prob- 
lems and can given concrete sug- 
gestions effectively this 
method. 


The first step, therefore, toward 
helping exceptional adolescents 
sound attitude toward this process 
every 
known educators. 


The second step make sure that 
the teachers exceptional children 
have clear conception the goals 
emotional maturity and both the de- 
sire and the skill promote this de- 
velopment. Teachers exceptional 
children should accord- 
ance with the mental health qualifica- 
tions suggested the writer the 
October, 1940, issue the 
CHILDREN. They 
should check themselves frequently 
such standards order that they may 


(Continued 195) 
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Philosophy Education 


for Gifted Children 


ASSUME that the issues raised 
regard the education gifted chil- 
dren lead back our basic philosophy 
education. not mean that these 
issues fundamentally can settled 
deduction from philosophical system, 


Theodore Lafferty 


given educational objective. 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Perhaps can make clearer what 
mean contrasting this position with 
what has been our traditional pro- 


but that the philosophy helps the one hand, and, the 
formulate what that other, with certain views 
want settled and how held some that react 
shall settle it. For ex- strongly against the tradi- 
point the philosophy method treat grades 
wish set forth that ques- and the given 
tions must stated that therein measures 
they can tested. pupil These 
terms our problem, the marks are based tests 
with gifted children will particular textbook. Why, 
those otherwise, school ad- 


possible employment, 
that will enable the pupil profit 
most, relative the aims education. 
required that the progress 
measurable, that is, that the objectives 
stated that may determined 
whether not pupil has achieved 


Theodore T. Lafferty 


ministrators demand that 
given text followed and 
that given date prescribed page 
reached. fairly obvious that 
tests this sort and the marks based 
their results have very little 
with educational aims. 

the other extreme 


what 


and associate professor education, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


Prior 


his present position was instructor philosophy the University Chicago, 


His undergraduate work was done Oklahoma City University where received 


his bachelor arts degree after specializing mathematics and education. 


earned 


his master’s and doctor’s degrees the University Chicago the fields philosophy 


and psychology. 


Since then has done further post-graduate work education Chi- 


cago and Columbia University, New York City. 


Among his professional affiliations are included the American Philosophical Association 
and the Educational Research Association. 


The accompanying article condensed version paper read Dr. Lafferty be- 


fore the Pittsburgh meeting the International Council. 


not for leisure reading, but 


article studied carefully for full appreciation its significance. 
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called evaluation. give you full, 
apart from description activities, 
evaluation that may regarded 
some model: 

“We feel that the children have ex- 
perienced freedom with responsibility 
and have grown individually mem- 
bers social group through broad- 
ening their natural interests, the 
creation better conception the 
world outside the schoolroom, enlarge- 
ment vocabulary and improvement 
oral English, and increased ability 
use reference material.” 

What have suggest that such 
report the teacher’s feelings would 
much more relevant descrip- 
tion the teacher’s motives than 
record pupil progress. 

The concept that would substitute 
both for that marks and for that 
such evaluations are illustrated 
that measuring the achievement 
educational objectives. true that 
objective type examinations whether 
standardized not have impor- 
tant degree degraded testing stress- 
ing informational items rather than de- 
fensible outcomes—but that not in- 
evitable. equally true that 
not know how measure achievement 
objectives that may funda- 
mental importance, however, but 
are making excellent strides 
direction. The important point, though, 
the requirement for objectively 
recognizable criteria the achieve- 
ment educational objectives, 
are have more than the vaguest 
notion their significance. how 
may about achieving them, 
whether not they are achieved. 


RATIONALISM 


What have said far intended 


and Modern Practices 
the Elementary School, 49. 
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suggest the need for clarification 
philosophy well for experimental 
determination procedure. to- 
ward the former that wish give at- 
tention. 


order clarify the philosophic 
issues involved may well tag 
some the ideas that seem avail- 
able that may see their im- 
plications. Some the roots our 
traditional ideas lie the philosophy 
Rationalism which was well formu- 
lated the seventeenth century, not 
mention earlier sources. refer 
such men Descartes, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, and forth. 


Conceiving did truth “clear 
and distinct ideas,” this philosophy led 
the view that truth could im- 
mediately known truth, just and 
itself. Such philosophic position 
was the foundation for system 
education which the pupil merely 
sat the hour taking over the clear 
textbook and seeing their truth and 
themselves. Now one reason why 
truth was this nature because the 
universe was, for the rationalist, 
world perfect logical order and par- 
ticularly mathematical order. That 
order was simply there appre- 
hended the mind. must remind 
you that this was century the de- 
velopment great cosmological and 
mathematical schemes. suggest there 
more than little connection be- 
tween the perfect geometrical order 
the Versailles gardens and the perfect 
geometrical order the rows desks 
our schools. Correspondingly the 
curriculum was logic, mathematics, and 
because languages, too, had 
rational universe would, there- 
fore, understood only perfectly 
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rational mind grinding out perfectly ra- 
tional syllogisms. The desires and feel- 
ings and peculiar experiences the in- 
dividual were then but hindrances 
phase they were the sources error. 
The real world was cold logical world 
barren our schoolrooms. the 
moral phase the implication was that 
the intellect must absolute master 
over the passions, the word was 
then used. Not only was this view 
expounded the philosophies but 
every social phase life, literature 
for example. Racine’s tragedies por- 
tray the disaster the conquest the 
will the passion. Corneille dram- 
atizes the triumph intellect and will 
over passion. laughs the 
follies man led his passions 


EMPIRICISM 


The revolt against rationalism took 
the form Empiricism which reached 
its great expression the eighteenth 
century through the work Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and others. Analyz- 
ing society into its elements, pro- 
duced democratic individualism and 
from such concept attempted re- 
construct human institutions. Adam 
Smith wrote its economics, conceiving 
nation competing little shop- 
keepers, each pursuing his own little 
selfish ends. But the analysis did not 
stop there. Life was analyzed into 
little day day experiences. turn, 
the individual was analyzed into flux 
inner states consciousness, feel- 
ings, and sensations. fact, whole 
new form literature, the novel, was 
invented give expression 
psychological analysis. Morality was 
restated terms pleasures and 
pains. more interest us, how- 
ever, was the attempt these empiri- 
cists analyze experience 


timate elements which call sensa- 
tions but which they often called im- 
pressions ideas, and reconstruct 
human knowledge merely com- 
pounding these little static presences 
though they were little building 
bricks. 


show how such knowledge was 
gained, the Empiricist built elabor- 
ate psychological account the laws 
association. The mind was blank 
tablet passively receiving the succes- 
sion impressions that experience af- 
forded. Only the laws associa- 
tion could found the explanation 
learning, and what did not lend itself 
such laws was largely discarded 
futile. Although the term conditioned 
reflex belongs contemporary psy- 
chology perhaps has never been 
stated better than the eighteenth 
century Hartley: sensations 
ete., being associated with 
one another sufficient Number 
Times, get such Power over corres- 
ponding Ideas, that any 
one the sensations when im- 
pressed alone, shall able excite 
the mind, etc., the ideas the 
rest.” 


What modern explanation the 
salvation Pavlov’s dog! The educa- 
tional contribution this doctrine, 
mean particularly with respect Edu- 
cational Psychology, today called the 
S-R bond theory which education 
conceived, the imprint upon pas- 
sive mind vast numbers little S-R 
bonds. was the appropriate 
method; extrinsic motivation sys- 
tem balanced pleasures and pains 
was the driving force; vast lists little 
facts was the content; and phono- 
graph record mind was the product. 


his recent book, Education and the 
New Realism, page 33, Breed exhibits 
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his fundamental misunderstanding 
attributing this view Dewey 
Pragmatism. might have seen his 
error quotation which later 
makes from Dewey, setting forth 
Dewey’s own view, page 97. “It not 
too much say, therefore, that for the 
first time there made possible 
empirical theory ideas free from the 
burdens imposed alike sensational- 
ism and priori rationalism.” But all 
that Breed can see this egoism 
upon the part Dewey. 

The remarks have made these 
two philosophies are altogether too in- 
account. But the philosophic ideas 
our generation sift down become the 
common sense later generations. 
briefly the philosophic origin 
transmission certain principles that 
have together merged into our tradi- 
tional educational system. Now wish 
turn, briefly, later philosophies 
which today present with new pro- 
posals education. 


ROMANTICISM 


the beginning the nineteenth 
century still another philosophy arose, 
called Romanticism, which opened 
new educational possibilities that 
have only just begun explore. The 
central feature this new view was 
emphasis upon the Ego Self. Here 
passive mind but creative Self, 
creating fact the whole universe, 
through striving and action. the 
this philosophy, set forth 
Fichte, Schelling, and others, the 
Self Ego order become con- 
scious itself must posit not-self, 
external world, which there 
something overcome the crea- 
tion higher synthesis. Hence, the 
external world but postulate 
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incidental product this Self. The 
whole universe subordinated the 
development the Self through its 
self-imposed tasks. Many the phases 
Romanticism would interesting 
discuss. One, for example, would 
the connection between Romantic 
dilettantism and certain modern views 
educational enrichment, but shall 
confine myself the point already 
mentioned, namely, the central and 
dominant role the Ego. 

The social consequences such 
philosophic doctrine are tremendous. 
The emphasis upon the Ego was not 
upon Adam Smith’s little shopkeepers 
but upon super-egos, for example, the 
romantic emphasis upon being Gen- 
ius, Nietzsche’s super-man. assure 
you this had little with intel- 
ligence tests. Such Genius who 
thrusts aside convention and the views 
new world. leave your own im- 
agination the extension this view 
the super-egos that are attempting 
create new Europe. 
pressed this point view his essay, 
Hero Worship. 

“Universal history, the history 
what man has accomplished this 
world, bottom the history the 
great men who have worked 
All the things see standing accom- 
plished the world are properly the 
outer material result, the practical 
realization end embodiment thoughts 
thet dwell great men,sent into the 
world.” 

Carlyle, have suggested, did not 
invent this view. However, was, 
that still have with us—a term that 
shows the implication this view with 
respect other fields. That term 
Cantain Industry. ‘This concept has 
interesting phases such the re- 
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turn medievalism which has had 
such important role Romanticism 
until the present day. The Captain 
Industry, you see, was be, accord- 
ing Carlyle, the modern feudal 
baron. 

You will now see why was re- 
minded this philosophy when read 
Breed’s quotation from Anatole France, 
page 94. 

“The universe old ourselves; 
born, lives, and dies with each 
one us. who make it; and 
when there are longer any men 
there will longer any universe.” 

Breed makes this for the 
sake going say, “This the 
instrumentalist’s view the matter.” 
The cause his making this identifica- 
tion shall explain shortly. What 
interested just now the point 
that the extreme creativity doctrine 
which, alleges, characterizes Pro- 
gressive Education, really form 
Romanticism. 


REALISM 


explain why Breed makes this 
identification must mention still 
another philosopsy that has recently 
been offered Education. mean 
Realism. This philosophy, which Breed 
sets out expound, rests upon two 
major assumptions, the reality uni- 
versals and the independence mind. 
The term realism has popular usage 
that is, perhaps, more directly con- 
nected with the second assumption, the 
independence mind, but the philo- 
sophy gets its name from the first as- 
sumption. During the Middle Ages 
there was philosophy that believed 
the reality universals, called real- 
ism. Hence the transfer title. How- 
ever, different realists have developed 
the notion quite different ways, ana 
fair discussion would take far 
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afield. think though can say that 
the educational function this belief 
universals, which are eternal forms, 
questionable, and untestable truth may 
for the defense authority whether 
traditional not. President Hutchins 
sums the educational implications 
this view admirably. 

“Education implies teaching. Teach- 
ing implies knowledge. Knowledge 
truth. Truth everywhere the same. 
Hence, education should every- 
where the the same any 
time, any place, under any political, 
social, economic conditions.” 

contrast the doctrine univer- 
sals the pragmatic view treat 
universals concepts which, there- 
fore, have temporal status. Perhaps 
can distinguish the two views 
quoting Breed’s illustration. 

“You have never before seen cow, 
and one encountered. Indeed this 
the first animal you have ever experi- 
enced. trot out several these 
creatures for your edification. Present- 
you orally observe that each has 
four legs. ‘Oh,’ say, the spirit 
the successful pedagogue, “That’s good.’ 
pleased because you have logi- 
cal trait mind. Now ask you 
reader, was four-leggedness found 
created you thinker.” 

What Breed here says not merely 
that the cow with four legs was found 
but that the logical trait, four-legged- 
ness, was found. The Pragmatist would 
answer that the four legs the cow 
were found but that, four-leggedness, 
was mental concept for dealing with 


The Higher Learning America. 
President Hutchins is, course, romantic 
rather than modern realist; but the two 
philosophies have common sympathy with 
medievalism this one respect, however 
much they differ others. 
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that discovered fact. Obviously such 
answer does not land the Pragmatist 
into Romanticism, Breed loosely 
concludes, for the Pragmatist not 
thereby creating the world but work- 
ing out concepts useful reconstruct- 
ing some features the world. His 
denial that forms are eternal enables 
him test traditional and authoritar- 
ian forms applying them the 
world. 

The second doctrine contempor- 
ary Realism more nearly crucial. 
the doctrine the independence 
mind. This view Realism 
understood reaction against Ideal- 
ism which held that the Universe was 
dependent upon Mind. Here the real- 
ist went the other extreme holding 
that mind did not affect the world 
the things known. The implication 
this doctrine was that mind could 
nothing about the happenings the 
world but could only note them, 
merely disclose them, understand 
them, and that understanding had 
other end but whatever pleasure con- 
templation might bring. for this 
reason that Realism is, Breed ad- 
mits, philosophy disillusionment. 
Its most beautiful exposition, perhaps, 
Bertrand Russell’s Freeman’s Wor- 
ship. there any way steer be- 
tween the sweet optimism Idealism 
and the despair Realism? 


PRAGMATISM NOT IDENTIFIED 
WITH IDEALISM 


The view Dewey has been that 
our conception mind had better 
translated into terms mental func- 


tions. Having made that translation 


might then conclude that mental 
functions are likely have casual 
status the world have any other 
functions but, like other functions, they 
are means the whole story. 
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you look about yourself the moment, 
how many things you see that have 
not been modified the existence 
mental activity, among other functions, 
and that are not being maintained 
the thoughtful activity buildings and 
grounds agencies, and forth. Many 
other factors enter in, the availability 
resources, the nature materials, 
and the like. Nevertheless patent 
that without thoughtful activity much 
what you see would not is. 


Now Breed and other realists have 
never been quite able take mind 
this naturalistic manner. Much the 
fruitlessness their attack upon Prag- 
matism has resulted from their ap- 
proach namely, that trying show 
that Pragmatism must somehow 
form Idealism. This the explana- 
tion promised you why that 
Breed attempts identify Pragmatism 
with the view that the universe some- 
how depends upon our will. also 
the reason why Breed’s attempt, 
make Dewey and Pragmatism under- 
write the extreme creativistic views 
that attributes Progressive Edu- 
cation, doomed failure. has 
not seen the significance the fact that 
Dewey’s pet word not creation but 
reconstruction. 


Dewey committed the view that 
knowledge practical, that is, 
are intelligent, cannot separ- 
ate theory and practice any final 
sense. What, then, the meaning 
theory and practice this sense? 
Hertz, for example, was, interested 
the study radio waves, but far 
know was not interested pro- 
ducing and marketing Philco radios. 
the word practical, used 
Dewey, meant exclusively the latter 
type activity, his view would simply 
contrary the obvious facts 
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scientific development. Dewey has 
often been carelessly misinterpreted 
this manner as, for example, the re- 
cent volume Dewey the series 
called Living Philosophers. refer 
particularly the article Murphy 
that volume wherein stated that 
Dewey’s view one 
could have theoretical interest. 
his reply the same volume, Dewey 
points out truly enough that has 
often disavowed any such position. 
Hertz was not, let say, concerned 
produce and market home radios. But 
was concerned develop electrical 
theory. The point is, however, that 
the course doing he, perforce, had 
say, his theory had practical 
the sense that could applied 
concrete situations order 
tested. The point with which this paper 
began only special case the 
principle now being stated. this 
sense, theory meaningful must 
always have practical reference and the 
truth the theory cannot investi- 
gated without some fashion carry- 
ing out that practical reference, 
scientific experimentation. 


EDUCATION NOT DEVELOPED THROUGH 
PROMISCUOUS ACTIVITY NOR 
PURPOSELESS ORDER 


the light such emphasis upon 
the practical may seem just 
about ready enter wholesale into 
activity program, but before 
let see little more clearly what 
may involved. Dewey has spent 
much his time attacking Rationalism, 
for that was the chief evil intellec- 
tual centers. However, devote one- 
self exclusively either theory 
practice admit final dualism be- 
tween theory and practice which pre- 
cisely what Dewey attacking. the 
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former evil called Rationalism; the 
latter evil may well called irra- 
tionalism, but its philosophy Roman- 
ticism. The point that promiscuity 
activity cannot constitute educa- 
tional program, least upon Dewey’s 
philosophy. the experiment, scien- 
tific research necessarily involves ac- 
tivity, but not true that any and 
every kind activity constitutes scien- 
tific research. Neither does the fact 
that person finds particular ac- 
tivity delightful interesting mean 
that educationally significant. 
against pure rationalism the view 
that some kind interest, better, 
concern, must had something 
educational worth, but the question is, 
what kind interest concern? 
take that scientist conducting 
experiment would consider irrelevant 
the fact that might find particular 
activity per interesting pleasur- 
able, for not just playing game. 
However, entirely different view 
often expressed extreme statements 
Progressive Education. Melvin 
(Technique Progressive Education, 
page 15) after denying that the new 
school all play goes say that, 
“The justification play not that 
pleasant but that under certain cir- 
cumstances the best and most 
natural way learning.” Hockett and 
Jacobsen (Modern Practices the 
Elementary School, page 73) lay down 
the dictum that “The 
terests, however trivial they may 
seem, must not ignored.” The fact 
is, though, that play activity en- 
gaged just because the activity 
itself pleasurable, but the distinction 
between trivial and important interests 
would seem very nearly the most 
important function educational guid- 
ance. 
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There are two extreme views or- 
ganization that must avoid. One 
emphasizes purpose with little compre- 
hensive intellectual organization; the 
other emphasizes organization per 


with little purpose. The first view 
limits organization transitory pur- 
poses that cannot function sig- 
nificant guide education. has 
long-term bearing. Merely organ- 
ize this that project without con- 
sideration larger educational con- 
cerns invite chaotic and hap- 
hazard succession irrelevant occur- 
rences. Obviously such disconnected 
series organizations cannot serve 
criterion for the value any par- 
ticular project. There thus way 
arrive balanced judgment with 
respect the comparative value 
other educational possibilities. The 
sole criterion that the Ego not be- 
ing thwarted. The result exhibited 
those incredible reports have 
curious projects. 

the other extreme the attitude 
that aims, purposes, interests are ir- 
relevant organization order. This 
rationalistic view eliminates organiza- 
tion working criterion excel- 
lence, because organization said 
have significance terms educa- 
tional aims—educational aims, mean, 
that are evaluated, generic statements 
human purposes and interests. With- 
out purpose there criterion 
which can distinguish between or- 
der mere routine and order vital 
means getting somewhere. The only 
acceptable sense which logical or- 
ganization can serve working guide 
conduct, such have suggested, 
that itself the implementation 
purpose. Logical order organiza- 
tion, distinguished from contingent 
order from routine. depends upon 


purpose. 
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CONTRARY FALLACY RATIONALISM 


The psychological doctrine, accepted 
Dewey and most psychologists, 
that meanings are tendencies action, 
indicates the fallacy Rationalism. 
the other hand there contrary 
fallacy that every meaning must 
carried out into overt action. This 
fails note the significance view 
equally set forth Dewey that 
communication 
these meanings tendencies, far 
they are imbedded language. 
not all have commit murder or- 
der know the horror it. are 
capable, that say, reorganizing 
ideas and basing decisions upon them 
without complete overt expression 


all them. The meanings 
enter into such formulation are prod- 
ucts past overt 


contributed our background. How- 
ever, this attempted reorganization 
ideas may carried such isola- 
tion from overt activity that contact 
with reality completely broken and 
mere verbalism the result. That was 
the evil Rationalism, with its em- 
phasis upon pure thought, but the de- 
nial pure thought surely not the 
absolute denial all thought what- 
ever. Only complete inability 
think would imply that all meanings 
learned must overtly carried out. 
the other hand, the attempt ac- 
quire meaning through 
phasis upon overt activity will, for one 
that can think, necessarily introduce 
much activity that 
consuming and the highest 
degree. 


APPLICATION GIFTED CHILDREN 
‘ 


The peculiar relevance what 
have been saying the education 
gifted children may now 
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stood. intellectually gifted children 
are significant extent indicated 
the intelligence quotient, this ratio 
means roughly that such gifted child 
has learned certain things with rela- 
tively less experience than ordinarily 
the case. This would suggest that 
while expansion experience may of- 
ten prove value the gifted, may 
also profit material emphasizing far 
greater intellectual content and organ- 
ization. 

have mind, way contrast, 
some reports certain schools en- 
richment for the gifted. Some these 
reports give extensive lists activities 
with clay, crayolas, water colors, poster 
and finger paints, chalks, charcoal and 
with cloth well clubs, 
puppet shows, orchestras and library 
reading. With one two exceptions, 
this doubtless remarkably’ good 
program—for morons. busy work. 
criticism such program not 
much negative positive. The dif- 
ficulty lies not much the introduc- 
tion these features the assump- 
tion that they are directed toward the 
major problem. Such reports have 
mentioned not many cases offer 
one word that would suggest interest 
the intellectual capacities the 
gifted. 

thus emphasizing intellectual in- 
terests not thereby offer aid and 
comfort the current rationalistic 
emphasis upon understanding the 
exclusion appreciation exhibited, 
for example, our teaching literature 


though those works art were 
arithmetic textbooks. Love never 
originated the study anatomy. 
Rather have attempted keep 
mind the question hand. The 
democratic problem that education 
must adapted that all pupils will 
profit the greatest possible extent. 
The consistent view that intellectual- 
gifted pupils must have special op- 
portunity profit intellectually, just 
children otherwise additionally 
gifted should have appropriate oppor- 
tunities those directions. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem what appropriate 
intellectually has thus been raised 
number questions about the educa- 
tion gifted children: 

Are gifted children fed 
upon diet pure reason, pure the 
sense being irrelevant practical 
experience and any but purely in- 
tellectual interest? 

Are gifted children drilled 
the association innumerable little 
S-R bonds? 

Are gifted children edu- 
cated unthwarted super-egos who 
will exclusively make history their 
own mere acts Will? 

Are gifted children edu- 
cated the contemplation eternal 
ideas that are futile regard the 
practical problems our world? 

Our considered answers such ques- 
tions will reflect our philosophy life. 


Providing for Individual Differences 
Every man’s infant son going college. 
Every man’s neighbor’s son might college. 
All other’s sons should that for which they are best fitted. 


Day Prevocational School 
Seattle, Washington 
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The Relationship Hearing Acuity 
Stammering 
Arline Harms Albright and Julian Malone 
HIS paper presents evidence treatment hearing was nor- 
lected, date, that attempts de- mal right ear and very good 
termine whether hearing acuity left ear. inability spell and 
etiological factor stammering. remember correct pronunciation has 
The following cases stimulated the improved and with that im- 
thought possible relationship: provement the hesitancy speech 
ters and many unusual words the correct pronunciation has largely 
four years. Speech and hearing nor- disappeared. When awfully tired 
mal until four. the age four she under heavy emotional stress there 
fever complicated tendency for return the speech 
the left side. Following this 
illness she had difficulty spelling Age 14. had normal 
and carrying tune. She also de- the age years. 
veloped stammering. Very often she had scarlet fever and acute 
was punished for being inattentive. media. year later had 
the age twelve, more intelligent with otitis media. There was 
and thoughtful teacher fell lot. from 40- 50-decibel loss (2A audio- 
She found that inattentionwasdue meter) hearing the left ear 
lack hearing. This was reported throughout the entire the 
parents, and was immediately ear there was 120-decibel loss 
put under medical treatment for 128 1024 frequencies and 80- 
eustachian tube blocking. After loss from 1024 8192 fre- 
Harms E., member the faculty the Paul Binner 
School, Milwaukee—a special school visited hundreds Council members during the 
February convention. Other positions she has held include those liv reading teacher 
the Milwaukee Vocational School, and similar position with the Milwaukee Society 
for the Hard Hearing. 
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She president Zeta Chapter Iota Sigma Sorority, and member the 
International Council for Exceptional Children. 
D., practicing ear, nose, and throat specialist, Milwaukee, 
and preceptor the faculty the University Wisconsin. received his bachelor 
arts degree from Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin; his master science degree from the 
University Wisconsin, Madison; and his doctor medicine and his postgraduate diploma 
from University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Among other positions, has served associate professor and also 
research fellow neuro-surgery, both Washington University. 
Dr. Malone has contributed generously medical publications various sc] 
along his line specialization. 
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quencies. stammered words be- 
ginning with low frequency sounds. 
The patient was carefully taught how 
produce correctly words starting 
with low frequencies. After several 
months careful observation the 
patient did not stammer except when 
was under unusual stress when 
did not know what wanted 
say. 

was about two years old. was 
brought for speech examination 
when was four because had in- 
fantile speech. this time there was 
indication hearing impairment. 
Shortly after this examination the child 
contracted chicken pox which was fol- 
lowed “bad cold that left the 
child’s ears running.” This persisted 
for about four months. During 
the otitis, the child began stam- 
mer. had stammered for two 
months when was again brought 
for correction. Speech training and 
oral stimulation close his ears was 
immediately begun and continued for 
three months after which time there 
was longer any stammering and 
the spoken and whispered voice the 
hearing was normal. 


review the relevant literature 
was then made. Since there was 
evidence the literature reviewed re- 
lating hearing acuity and stammering, 
attempt was made establish 
basis for the assumption postulated. 


Two things became apparently neces- 
sary. One was determine the pres- 
ent status stammerers among the 
known deaf and hard hearing 
schools for the deaf and hard hear- 
ing, and the other was determine the 
hearing known stammerers not 
schools for the deaf and hard hear- 


ing. 


NATIONAL SURVEY 


national survey the 209 oral 
schools for the deaf and hard hear- 
ing the United States was made 
during 1936-1937. The following ques- 
tionnaire was sent: 


your experience, have you 
found any deaf children that stam- 
mer? 

Have you found any stammerers 
among those with some percent- 
age hearing? What percent- 
age? What test was used cali- 
brate the acuity? 


proximately per cent the schools, 
answered the questionnaire. These 
schools were scattered over the United 
States. The population represented 
this per cent was per cent the 
total enrollment the oral schools for 
the deaf and hard hearing for that 
year. This response is, therefore, con- 
sidered adequate. 

There were reported known 
cases stammering among 14,458 cases 
included the statistics. Four these 
had acquired speech and had stam- 
mered before becoming deaf. The 
other four had available history. 

hearing, cases stammering were 
reported. The hearing loss this 
group varied from per cent 
per cent with per cent the aver- 
age loss. 

Two conclusions can drawn from 
the survey. One that stammering 
among the deaf was negligible, and the 
other that where there was usable 
hearing, there was stammering also. 


CLINICAL RESEARCH 
order determine the hearing 


acuity stammerers not classified 
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hard hearing deaf, sixty-two con- 
secutive stammerers were given hear- 
ing acuity tests audiometer. 
Case histories were also taken. 

100 per cent the cases, hear- 
ing loss was found. The hearing losses 
for the better ears ranged from 
per cent. 

The case histories showed that 
93.5 per cent the cases remem- 
bered having had childhood diseases 
otitis media, mumps, measles, scarlet 
fever, diptheria, whooping cough, and 
others that could contributing 
causative factors deafness, and that 
these diseases occurred before the end 
the eighth year. 

All the cases remembered hav- 
ing stammered before the end their 
eighth chronological year. 

conclusion drawn from the 
clinical research that hearing im- 
pairment may exist where known 
stammering exists, even though the 
not noted the stammerer. 
Another conclusion that childhood 
diseases during the first eight years 
caused the hearing impairment. 
may also concluded that stammer- 
ing usually develops during the first 
eight years life. 


DISCUSSION 


The explanation why few hard- 
of-hearing stammerers were found 
the schools for the deaf and hard 
hearing probably lies the fact that 
usually only those whith serious 
hearing impairment are transferred 
special school. Hearing losses are 
not usually detected until the loss seri- 
ously interferes with school progress. 
This apparent since the tabulated 
scores the hard-of-hearing children 
the schools here surveyed reveal 
that the least loss for the better ear 
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was 22.4 per cent, while the greatest 
loss for the group sixty-two stam- 
merers was per cent. routine 
hearing tests were given, those with 
hearing losses would placed spe- 
cial schools earlier. This would change 
the present enrollment status. 


attempt explain why the 
deaf did not stammer and the hard 
hearing did, must remembered 
that the deaf never had the sensory im- 
pression sound, while the hard 
hearing did have, and that impression 
very likely was faulty because lack 
correct reception and perception 
sound. may conjectured that the 
hard hearing one time heard 
normally and later became hard 
hearing. Thus they would receive two 
sensory impressions speech sounds. 
might also conjectured that the 
hard hearing were hard hearing 
first and then became less hard hear- 
ing. Thus also receiving two sensory 
gressive deafness, well improve- 
ment hearing, common. Which- 
ever the case, both explanations in- 
volve variation the individual’s 
hearing acuity. The histories this 
survey illustrate cases which the 
hearing fluctuated from normal 
hearing impairment. The histories also 
indicate that the variation hearing 
acuity the cases the survey oc- 
curred during the first eight chron- 
ological years, which means during the 
period formative development 
speech. 


When fluctuations occur hearing 
acuity, reception and perception 
sound varies. not logical as- 
sume that incorrect sensory impres- 
sion originating the inner ear will 
reach the brain area corrected. 

Imitating speech sounds motor 
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activity that the result sensory 
stimulation and involves mental and 
muscular activity. When the percep- 
tion sound varies, the motor 
speech mechanism for that sound 
varies, and thus establishes more than 
one set responses for the 
sentation the same sound. 

Imitation not all that involved 
speaking. Association ideas and 
meaning also part. When one as- 
sociation can ellicited more than 
one response involving the same re- 
sponse mechanism, seems apparent 
that period mental confusion would 
precede utterance. Speech habit. 
Until the stammerer can develop the 
mental direction necessary for the 
dominating any incorrect habits 
speech, will remain 
Any method that will aid establish- 
ing this dominance choice, 
recommended. 

Since the mind acts detecting, 
then comparing, and finally reacting 
given stimulus, the reaction both 
volitional and emotional. Since the 
unity the organism implies certain 
delicately maintained equilibrium in- 
volving all constituent factors, satis- 
factory adjustment any type 
mental confusion affected certain 
alterations each all the par- 
ticular functions. Hence the many 
ramifications into the personality the 
stammerer. 

The fact that the deaf not stam- 
mer might very good evidence that 
stammering. There deaf person 
that ever learned speech through the 
sensation hearing. must 
taught every element, every combina- 
tion, every word, and every bit lan- 
guage and its use. Neither there any 
speech learned chance. Since every 
angle speech development con- 
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trolled, all error controlled. Even 
when acoustic stimulation used 
the teaching speech, controlled 
for error. deaf person has only one 
habit speech, and that the one 
has been carefully taught. 

Learning speak not easy 
task for the deaf person, not free 
from embarrassment free from any 
the things that might affect the per- 
sonality the deaf child. One the 
most trying ordeals for the deaf child 
learn talk and talk cor- 
rect word order. Speech takes years 
develop. All these conditions 
should increase the deaf person’s 
chances becoming stammerer ac- 
cording the psychological, emotional, 
personality, and motor theories they 
are valid etiological explanations for 
stammering. There justification 
state that the deaf child’s emotional, 
psychological, personality, and motor 
meke-up different than normally 
hearing child. All that different his 
avenue meaning. When the correct 
impressions are made over this avenue, 
ances. Just the reverse found where 
hearing acuity changes during develop- 
ment speech. (See cases and 3.) 

RESTATING THE Is_ the 
stammerer’s speech motor exhibition 
is, the conjecture that his impres- 
sion speech faulty, because his 
speech reception functioned, func- 
inefficiently. Until the stam- 
merer can develop the mental direction 
necessary for the dominating in- 
correct habit speech will remain 


stammerer. Any method that will 


aid establishing this dominance 


very improbable that single method 

will found cure all stammerers. 
(Continued page 194) 
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Vocational Guidance 


for the Nonacademic Boy 


HIS article concerned with vo- 
guidance for boys through 
years age, who are designated to- 
day nonacademic boys. The major- 
ity are, greater lesser degree, 
mentally incapable undertaking the 
our schools—a curriculum that Doug- 
lass says “is pitched for 


Leo Blaine 


the basis Terman’s classification 
they are considered the dull-normal 
and backward type. Coincident with 
their mental lack are their poor powers 
concentration, reasoning, and asso- 
ciation. When subjected over- 
dose school work 
ability, they assume indifferent at- 

titude, and under continued 


present, how- ments school work even be- 


increasing numbers vari- 
ous parts the country 
schools and centers that are 
attempting remedy the 
situation, 
Vocational guidance 
considered here part 
educational 


& 


them. avoid the un- 
arise and satisfy their un- 
met needs they often adopt 
behavior that assumes anti- 
school and anti-social as- 

work habits and little 


that functions in- 
tegrated whole. However, 
for convenience discussion this 
article these several aspects have been 
detached from their whole 
dividual consideration. 


Boy 


The IQ’s these boys usually range 


R., Secondary Education for 
Youth Modern America, pp. and 80, 
American Council Education, Washington, 


Leo J. Blaine 


quired see job through. 
the average they are retarded two 
years grade placement, and their 
average achievement approximate- 
the fifth grade level. most cases 
they are born in, and continue re- 
main in, the lower socio-economic level. 


The most pressing need these boys 
today adequate training for the types 
jobs which they may success- 
ful. This means schools and classes that 
will command the interest such boys 


Leo A., teacher and research assistant the Outhwaite School 
for Boys, Cleveland, Ohio. received both his bachelor science and his master arts 
degree from the Ohio State University, Columbus, specializing special education for 


the socially and mentally handicapped. 


Among Mr. Blaine’s professional affiliations are included the Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association, and the International Council for Exceptional 


Children. 
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for longer period time, thereby 
shortening the gap between school and 
job. academic curricula the 
regular junior and senior high school 
today not suitable for them, nor can 
the regular technical, trade, com- 
mercial school satisfy their needs. The 
jobs for which these schools train their 
pupils require mentality superior 
that the nonacademic boy. 


study work permit records 
157 these boys Cleveland, Ohio, 
for 12-month period showed the fol- 
lowing: 

Table I—Jobs Obtained 157 

Nonacademic Boys 


Type Per Cent 
Semiskilled and distributive 9.8 
Personal service ............ 


Further data revealed that they en- 
tered different types occupations 
different types business. Only 
103 the 157 employers were trace- 
able. The work records 108 the 
boys are shown Table II. 


Table Records 108 
Nonacademic Boys 


Never reporting work ....... 


Employers gone out busi- 


Record Boys Not Original 
Did get along with others 
job? Yes 23—No 20. 
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Did have any particular train- 
ing that helped him his job? 
Yes 1—No 42. 

Would you hire another like him? 
Yes 26—No 17. 

Average length time job— 
weeks. 


Record Boys Working Same 


Did get along with others 
the job? Yes 29—No 


Did have any particular train- 
ing that helped him his job? 
Yes 2—No 28. 

Would you hire another like him? 
Yes 29—No 


The large majority these boys en- 
ter unskilled jobs. the obtaining 
skilled jobs only two were still work- 
ing when this check was made. One 
these boys, the employer stated, was 
liability because could not progress 
past the supervisory stage. The other 
was doing fairly well. 

Skilled vocations require definite 
amount academic ability and origin- 
ality which these boys have very 
little. The fact that they cbtain very 
few skilled jobs and fail those that 
they indicates that for all 
practical purposes training for mechani- 
cal jobs may undertaken only 
the point where they become skilled. 
course, there are exceptions, and 
the training for any job may past 
the limits set here after the ability 
skilled work has been demon- 
strated. 

The study work permits indicates 
that the present time the majority 
these boys enter unskilled manual 
labor jobs. Usually the job tem- 


one and the boy moves from one 


job another within two three 
months. obtains skilled job, 
remains the elementary stage and 
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must have constant supervision. Con- 
sequently, one these boys 
keep such job there would either 
have shortage skilled labor 
the employer would need one 
desirous reducing his overhead. 

habits, proper habits work, and de- 
pendability are more important for the 
boy than specific occupational training. 
This study demonstrates that the em- 
ployer shows more consideration for 
the willing and dependable boy than 
for the shiftless undependable one. 
fact the exact words employer 
were “Give good dependable boy 
and the rest.” 


THE VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM NEEDED 


Unless the junior and senior high 
schools that cater the normal pupil 
adapt their programs meet effective- 
the vocational needs the boys 
question then such schools are not the 
place for the nonacademic youth. These 
boys need more adequate preparation 
for the type jobs now open them. 
Rapidly changing social and economic 
conditions emphasize the need for 
flexible general occupational training 
rather than the fixed specialized types. 
Since there this change each boy’s 
abilities and interests should de- 
veloped the fullest possible extent, 
even the possibilities for employment 
the moment are but slight. 

More attention should given 
preparation for simple business and 
personal service jobs. Training the 
practice desirable social and work 
habits becomes very important here. 
Usually the jobs these boys get are 
those that have simple 
learned. few days, even hours, 
are all that are needed for the training 
period. Neatness, promptness, willing- 
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ness, getting along with others, use 
basic tools, and simple general 
are the prerequisites for success 
their jobs. 


THE OUTHWAITE SCHOOL FoR Boys 


The Outhwaite School for Boys 
Cleveland, Ohio, school that 
based the above ideas. The pupil 
personnel consists boys that range 
from almost the mental-deficient level 
into the normal-intelligence level. This 
wide range necessitates varied subject 
offerings and methods within each sub- 
ject. The Outhwaite offerings are 
follows: 


Junior Exploratory and General 
Occupational—For Ages 


14, 15, 
Model Airplane Special Gym 
Building Junior Biology 
Cabinet Making Math Tutoring 
Furniture 
Wrought Iron Glee Club 
Work Piano 
Finishing Drum Corps 
Plastics Student Council 
Gardening English 
Business Studies 
Dramatics General Science 
Art Mathematics 
Senior Department—For Ages 
and 
First Year 


Foundry and Related Science 
Second Year, 


Bench and Machine Work and Related 
Science 
Third Year 


Household Mechanics 


Painting, Paperhanging, Interior 
Furnishing 
Gardening and Its Related Sciences 
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There are four periods seventy 
minutes duration each. Seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade boys may 
choose any two the above junior de- 
partmental electives for two these 
seventy-minute periods. The other two 
periods are required academic subjects 
correlated the elective program. Be- 
fore graduating from the junior high 
division and certificate, 
each boy must have had four semesters 
one field major. Thus the boy 
explores the first semester two 
the seventh grade, subsequently enter- 
ing those subjects which inter- 
ested and the same time allowing 
him enter other occupational fields. 
the completion his schooling 
emerges with general occupational 
training. The flexibility this pro- 
gram allows boys specialize the 
ability there. Figures show 
that the average Outhwaite boy natur- 
ally takes about four different types 
activities, these subject areas are 
called, and then concentrates gets 
into the ninth and higher grades. 


Senior department boys elect the 
courses the order outlined above. 
One period taken with the shop 
course, that is, foundry the tenth, 
auto driving the eleventh, and 
forth. Another period taken 
the related science each. 
The two periods are elec- 
tives from the junior offerings. 
the completion each successive year 
the senior department certificate 
given for the particular basic course 
for that year. the end three 
years the boy receives certificate 
graduation. 


EVALUATION THE OUTHWAITE 
PROGRAM 


yet Outhwaite its infancy. 
was organized September 1936, 
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noncumpulsory school, with entrance 
application and consent the par- 
ents. Therefore, there are several 
significant facts that show how well 
Outhwaite progressing. 

The first these that holding 
the boy school. the tendency 
for this type boy become dis- 
couraged and drop out school 
soon possible transfer an- 
other school. Eckert and Marshall 
their Report the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry stated that marked tend- 
ency exists for the less academically 
able students, measured both 
aptitude test results and school marks, 
withdraw low grade levels.” 

Table III shows that per cent 
the September group and per cent 
the February group given school 
year withdrew. All the withdrawals 
except four were work permits. 
the four exceptions two were exclu- 
sions, one moved another city, and 
one transferred another school. 


Table Records 
for One Year Outhwaite 
16-Year-Old Boys 


Enrollment September ....... 142 
Withdrawals during year .... 
Remaining May 103 
New 16-year-old February 

Withdrawals February 

February group remaining 

Total remaining May 171 


Eckert and Marshall found that “The 
typical withdrawing pupil leaves before 
the close the tenth 


1936 questionnaire was sent 


When Youth Leave School, 67, 1939, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York City. 
39. 
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Cleveland junior high school principals. 
The quotations below are representa- 
tive the replies. 

“They have usually dropped out 
the time they were old enough get 
job excuse for getting out.” 

“They fall into the lowest group 
each junior grade and soon they 
are they get work permit. 
have one reach the tenth grade rare.” 

These statements are line with 
Eckert Marshall’s findings. 

Outhwaite holds the boys’ interest 
and shortens the gap between school 
and employment. the case this 
type boy that gap usually filled 
with acts delinquency and acquisi- 
tion habits dependency. the 
year 1937 Cleveland per cent 
boys officially called into juvenile court 
were both out school and unem- 
ployed. 1936 figures compiled 
the National Youth Administration 
from police records showed that 93.7 
per cent 819 sixteen-year olds of- 
ficially contact with police were re- 
tarded school; the greatest number 
being retarded two years. The curve 
delinquency reached its peak the 
sixteen-year-old level. 

Another factor showing progress 
attendance the boys seventeen 
years age and older. Since Septem- 
ber 1939 when the first tenth grade 
group was established the average at- 
tendance per semester has been 94.9 
per cent. The average attendance for 
the city schools whole 
period was 94.8 per cent. 


summarizing may said that 
because the change philosophy 
underlying vocational guidance for the 
nonacademic boy, the Outhwaite pro- 
established. result 
increased success 
holding these boys school for 


gram was 
there has been 
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longer period. This evidence that 
the needs these boys are being satis- 
fied. experimentation discloses 
further facts and the program ex- 
panded along with the establishment 
effective placement service, there 
reason believe that there will 
these boys and giving them effective 
all-round training. 


Hearing Acuity 
(Continued from page 189) 


The recommendation here made 
preventative one. suggests check 
the hearing acuity during early 
childhood diseases and the onset 
Thus lack hearing cer- 
tain frequencies can detected and 
faulty development speech can 
stopped before habits become fixed. 
Tactual and visual methods should 
used substitutes for hearing when 
hearing not Where ampli- 
fication would aid sensory perception, 
mechanical hearing aids should 
used. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence here 
gests that loss hearing acuity during 
the period speech formation 
stammering. This paper not 
attempt determine toto the 
cause stammering, but does recom- 
mend because certain evidence that 
sensation hearing considered 
further etiological research stam- 
mering. 
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Problems 
(Continued from page 176) 
understand their own motives. In- 
deed, all teachers children, excep- 
tional otherwise, should check them- 
selves such way and come un- 
derstand the basis their reactions 

their pupils. 

And last all there the helping 
the exceptional adolescent in- 
telligent facing his own assets and 
liabilities. should come know 
himself, accept himself, and him- 
self. mental health the intelligent 
facing reality, exceptional adoles- 
cents must helped acquire this 
mental health. not blessing 
crippled deaf blind dull. 
may even doubtful blessing for 
the individual highly gifted. The 
best thing one can help excep- 
tional children assess their handi- 
caps and then the almost in- 
finite possibilities for development 
along other lines—possibilities which 
few us, even teachers, ever fully at- 
tain our own lives. 


PROBLEMS THE ADOLESCENCE EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The helping adolescents adjust 
their handicaps and yet find sense 
worth, independence, and responsi- 
bility was left the last. the at- 
titudes parents, teachers, and the 
general public are sound, the children 
will have little difficulty finding per- 
sonal worth, self-respect, and maturity. 

Psychological weaning growing 
emotionally probably the most 
difficult all the adolescent problems 
the case exceptional child. 
teachers can much the class- 
room but must reach out further 
and develop parents, teachers, 
generally, and the public 
oughly democratic and objective at- 
titude. Only can these children 
helped find concept the self that 
will enable them independent, 
responsible, altruistic, and the master, 
not the their environment. 
The attitudes and habits his parents, 
his teachers, and his pals will de- 
termine, primarily, the ease diffi- 
culty that the adolescent 
finds achieving emotional maturity. 


What Teachers Are 


students: 
office clerks: 
janitors: 
school boards: 
other teachers: 
visiting mothers: 


graduates: 


necessary. 
bother. 
intolerable. 
unapproachable. 
queer. 

cranks. 
visiting fathers: un-understandable. 
nightmares friends. 


hotel 

businessmen: 

college professors: verbose. 

themselves: busy. 

shop clerks: overbearing. 

Public Letter Box contributors: overpaid. 
psychologist: inhibited. 

the romantic: staid. 

principals: careless. 


Detroit Education News 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
and Intelligence 


Bristol Child Guidance Clinic 
(England) has recently completed 
inquiry into the cases 168 juvenile 
offenders referred magistrates and 
probation officers during the past two 
years. The chief findings have been 
summarized follows: 


There has been per cent in- 
crease juvenile 
Bristol since the war. 


The greatest increase comes from 
the class child that very dull 
borderline defective 70-85). 


Half the cases referred the 
court the child guidance clinic have 


been either very dull high grade 
defectives (IQ 55-85). 


Twice many offences are com- 
mitted the winter months the 
summer. 


more than third the cases 
referred, the home has been broken 
not only the usual pre-war causes 
death legal separation, but also 
the absence the father service 
war work, and sometimes 


mother too. 


more than defective chil- 
dren brought before the court, only 
one had attended special school. 


pointed out that the per cent 
high grade defective dull and 
backward children referred very 
high proportion when realized 


COMMENTS 


that the normal school population only 
contains per cent this group. 
Mental Health (England) 


Reviews 


SCHIZOPHRENIA CHILDHOOD, 
Charles Bradley, 152 pp., 1941, The 
MacMillan Company, New 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Teachers usually think that the ma- 
terial covered this book does not 
touch their field interest. That this 
not so, clearly shown Scheide- 
mann’s book' the chapter the pre- 
schizophrenic child. 


Psychiatrists who have deal with 
children know how difficult 
diagnose schizophrenia childhood. 
Bradley the first attempt collect 
all the available literature the sub- 
ject and present with his own 
servations. 


summarize briefly, the problems 
Bradley dealing with his book, 
stood the period life commencing 
with birth and ending the onset 
physiological puberty. Schizo- 
phrenia always used denote 
definite psychosis. Psychosis de- 
scribes mental disorder severe 
that the individual adjusts rarely im- 
portant life situations without show- 


Exceptional Children, Vol. II, 230, 1937, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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ing the influence his illness. 
diminution appropriate affective 
contact with reality, loss interest 
his surroundings, failure derive emo- 
tional satisfaction from the ordinary 
events life, preoccupation with 
subjective matters the exclusion 
external situations.” 

Anybody that has teach counsel 
exceptional children should read this 
book which presents for the first time 
all the facts known about mental dis- 
ease that still very obscure. Those 
that are interested the problems 
abnormal behavior will find many 
points interest that may enrich their 
knowledge. 

ALFRED STRAUSS 

Research Psychiatrist 

Wayne County Training School 
Northville. Michigan 


Brief Notes 


DICTIONARY EDUCATION 
UNDER PREPARATION 

The following committees cooperated 
the definitions terms dealing with 
exceptional children for the dictionary 
education now preparation under 
the sponsorship Phi Delta Kappa: 
Coordinator, Wallin; termin- 
ology, Elliott (deceased); men- 
tally deficient and retarded children, 
Hegge; socially 
handicapped, Harry Baker, Edward 
Stullken; orthopedic, Terry Foster; 
blind and partially seeing, 
Frampton, Matie Carter; deaf and 
hard hearing, Rowell, Betty 
Wright, Josephine Timberlake, Clar- 
ence O’Connor, Estelle 
son; speech defective, Wendell John- 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual Cor- 
rection speech difficulties stressed. 
Shenandoah Valley 


diagnostic teaching. 


Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


SOCIAL EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT for exceptional children aged 
18. Visit the school noted for its 
work educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. 


THE MARY POGUE SCHOOL 
Geneva Road Wheaton, 
(Near Chicago) 


son, Brown, Robert Ammons, 
John Chotlos; malnourished, anemic, 
tuberculin reactors, tuberculous, deli- 
cate convalescents, cardiopaths, May 
Bryne, Louise Strahan, Meyer, 
Karlstrom; gifted, talented, preco- 
cious, superior, special aptitudes, 
Bentley, Dorothy Norris; organiza- 
tional, administrative, and miscellane- 
ous terms, Maxfield, Anna 
Engel. 

Representatives the Department 
Special Education the National 
Education Association served the 
reviewing committee. 

Special Education and Mental 
Hygiene 

Delaware 
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THE LAYCOCK SERIES 
BROKEN 

The consecutive appearance the 
series articles Dr. Samuel 
Laycock Problems the Adoles- 
cence Exceptional Children, started 
this issue, will broken the 
author’s expected call the military 
service his country. has prom- 
ised, however, that soon gets 
settled his new work major 
the personnel division the Canadian 
forces, will try take the task 
completing the series that has 
ably started. 

This Dr. Laycock’s second enlist- 
ment, having served signaller 
with the First Canadian Divisional 
Signal Company from 1916-1919, 
World War 


WALLIN AGAIN INVITED 
TEACH DUKE 

Dr. Wallin, state director 
special education and mental hy- 
giene, has been invited return 
Duke University for his ninth summer 
term for graduate course prob- 
lems mentally and educationally re- 
tarded children. Last summer Dr. 
Wallin’s students Duke hailed from 
states. from Maine California and 
from Miemi, Florida, Detroit, Michi- 


Wilmington (Delaware) Journal 


RELATION JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND HEARING LOSS 

Willard Hargrave, audiometrist 
Los Angeles, reports finding un- 
usually high positive correlation 
tween juvenile delinquency and loss 
hearing. Much his research has 
been conducted juvenile detention 
institution. article him this 
interesting subject will appear 
early issue the JOURNAL. 
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Among the Chapters 


YONKERS 


The Yonkers Chapter the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren closing its first year organ- 
ization with membership 48, year 
book outlining its program, and thir- 
teen committees carrying out the Chap- 
ter activities. 


The Chapter theme for the year 
Personality Adjustment, and far five 
meetings have been given the study 
this topic; four personality ad- 
justment through musical therapy with 
Mrs. Harriet Ayer Seymour, famed for 
this work throughout the East, in- 
structor and demonstrator. The fifth 
meeting was devoted personality ad- 
justment through the dance with Miss 
Ruth St. Denis, famous artist, First 
Lady the Dance, speaker and 
demonstrator. The sixth and last meet- 
ing will treat personality adjustment 
through color with Miss Maxine Smith 
speaker. 

Each our meetings semi-social, 
semi-professional. Tea served and 
short time given relaxation and 
friendly intercourse. exhibit 
special class room work has been shown 
each meeting. 


have found these meetings so- 
cially enjoyable professionally 
profitable. They expand our educa- 
tional vision and make for professional 
unity. 

The Chapter gives opportunity for 
various school departments meet 
together for study; the special class 
teachers both the physical and men- 
tally handicapped; the teachers the 
special service departments, speech and 
lip reading; the ‘psychologists, inter- 
mediate principals, directors and super- 
visors involved the education ex- 
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ceptional children. This set-up makes 
for stimulation and cooperation ef- 
fort, which results accelerated pro- 
fessional growth. 

Active committees are: 
membership, year book, research, ex- 
hibits, finance, dues, publicity, trans- 
portation, social affairs, local constitu- 
tion, and pin. 

SMITH 
Corresponding Secretary 


program, 


CHICAGO SPECIAL TEACHERS CLUB 


The Chicago Special Teachers Club, 
which the Chicago Chapter The 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, made flying start for the 
school year 1941-1942. Its election 
officers May 1941 gave promise 
very successful year, and that that 
promise being fulfilled demon- 
strated the present membership 
605. 

interesting program meetings 
for the entire year was prepared the 
program committee. the meeting 
held September 25, 1941, Frank 
Beals, assistant superintendent 
schools charge special schools and 
classes, spoke Trends Special 
Education. For the meeting held 
October 23, 1941, the speaker was Dr. 
Samuel Kirk, president The Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, and November 27, 1941, Mr. 
Lawrence Link, executive secretary 
the Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children. January 22, 1942, 
Mr. Andresen, chief engineer 
radio station WBEZ spoke Radio 
Education, and the February meeting 
gave way The International Council’s 
Convention Milwaukee, February 
19th 21st. 

The speaker March 26, will Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, executive secretary 
the American Medical Association, 


Primer 
The Prevention 
Deformity Childhood 


Associate Orthopaedic Surgery 
Duke University 
Collaboration with 
Medical Director 
Alfred duPont Institute 
the Nemours Foundation 
208 Pages, Illustrations, Glossary; 
size 

PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


“This book should the hands 
nurses, social workers, teachers, and 
all who have deal with crippled 
children, because will help them 
understand the crippling conditions 
and what for them, and used, 
should prevent many deformities.” 


Professor Surgery, 
St. Louis University 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
Elyria, Ohio 


and editor The American Medical 
Association Journal and Hygeia, and 
April 23, Miss Elizabeth Robertson, 
director art the Chicago Public 
Schools, will address us. May will 
the final meeting the Club, and 
this occasion the Annual Tea, which 
ordinarily attended some 1200 
more principals and teachers, will 
the big event. 


FORDSON 


The Fordson Chapter Dearborn, 
Michigan, has the following projects 
under way for the school year: 

Sponsorship and partial financing 
set photographic folders depicting 
work the various classes the Har- 
vey Lowrey School. 

Procurement the services psy- 
chiatrist from the Neuro-Psychiatric 
Institute the University Michigan 
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for clinical aid for some our stu- 
dents. 

Financing delegate the Mil- 
waukee Convention. One our mem- 
bers, Miss Mary Blair, appeared 
the program. 

Financing with the proceeds from 
January benefit bridge session for 
some our special class pupils camp 
again this year. 

are also anticipating bigger and 
better May Breakfast. 

LEESON 
News Correspondent 


New Publications 


HANDBOOK FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
staff members the Greenwich schools, 
pp., copies may secured from Maynard 
Linn, superintendent schools, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, mimeographed, cents. 

Prepared re-focus the attention 
teachers upon the individual needs chil- 
dren and give teachers aids discover- 
ing needs and meeting them. 


Lincoln Holmes, 279 pp., 1940, 
Crofts and Company, Union Square 
West, New York City, $2.00. 

Intended basic textbook for college 
classes voice and diction. 


How Music, Ethelyn 
Lenore Stinson, 140 pp., 1941, Harper and 
Brothers, East 33rd Street, New York 
City, Cloth and Cardboard, $1.50. 

The author head the music depart- 
ment the Woods Schools (for exceptional 
children) Langhorne, Pennsylvania. 


Intire, pp., 1941, National Society for 
Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio, Paper, 
cents. 

cerebral palsy bibliography. 


and Dorothy Spaeth, 176 pp., 1941, 
Barnes and Company, West 44th Street, 
New York City, Illustrated, Cloth, $2.00. 

Complete and specific instructions given 
for making each article supplemented with 
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working drawings and photographs the 
article should look when completed. 
Materials and places where they may 
obtained are listed. 


Pamphlets 


CLINICAL ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
WITHIN THE Elise Martens, 
pp., United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, C., Paper, cents. 

Analyzes facilities available public 
day school systems for the diagnosis and 
treatment behavior problems school 
children. Clinics operating under local, 
county, and state auspices are discussed, 
with attention the relationship the 
work the school administration. 


Gruenberg, 110 pp., 1940, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
C., paper, cents. 

For sale the Superintendent Docu- 
ments, Washington, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONDUCTING AUDIOMETER 
Tests, Warren Gardner, pp., 1940, 
American Society for the Hard Hearing, 
1537 35th Street, Northwest, Washington, 
C., cents. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION SCHOOL 
John Studebaker and 
Fred Moore, available from Superintendent 
Documents, Washington, C., United 
States Office Education bulletin 1939 No. 
12, cents. 


Dates Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION will hold its an- 
nual convention joint meeting with the 
District ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
AND RECREATION—Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, Lowisiana—April 
15-18, 1942 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
Buffalo, New York—April 6-11, 1942 


Day—May 17, 1942 

CONFERENCE READING, INSTRUCTION 
Pennsylvania State College, 
Pennsylvania—April and 18, 1942 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 
fifth anniversary—March 1942 
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Cora Murphy 
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PRESIDENT, Mary Ryan 
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Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 
PRESIDENT, Truman Ingle 
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Butte Chapter 

Helen Sennett 

Mary Phillips 
Hazel Hamry 
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chapter group ten more individuals duly organized and affiliated with 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN integral part thereof. Address in- 
quiries Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 
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Unsolicited Comments 
gives pleasure propose for membership the International 
Council for Exceptional Children Miss Utica, New York. want 
her know and enjoy the JOURNAL EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN that she 


may share some the inspiration that this magazine gives me. Miss 
interested work for exceptional children 
Correction and Lip Reading 
Jersey City Schools, New Jersey 


suppose you have been told others but should like add 
voice those who have commented upon the increasing excellency the 
JOURNAL. seems getting better and better all the time—the last 
years especially have made great advancement 

SAMUEL KIRK 
State Teachers College 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin 


The money order for $2.00 (two dollars) payment for 1941-1942 


{ 
dues The International Council for Exceptional Children. This not due 
until May but desire pay now. 
The magazines are better than ever and are read from cover cover 
each month myself and often others. 
GRIFFITH 
Orego 


wish express the appreciation the Fort Wayne Chapter the 
Council and myself for the JouRNAL CHILDREN. Its value 
regular grade teachers, well all types special in- 
estimable. outstanding contribution education. 

Director 
Bureau Research and Measurement 


Fort Indiana 


May take this opportunity tell you how much look forward 
receiving each issue the believe real contribution 
the literature exceptional children. 

the Education Exceptional Children 


United States Office Education 
Washington, 
have watched the JouRNAL grow and that gives very effective 
overview contributions the field study the excep- 
tional child and his needs. 
HIAR 
Roseville, Michigan. 
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